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Plans for Installing a Quick 
Training System 


There is.a decided difference of opinion on 
the part of ‘those studying and developing 
apprentice training methods as to the desira- — 
a bility of the so-called vestibule school and 
other rapid training systems. Many such 
training courses were inaugurated during the 
war largely to meet temporary requirements. 
Some excellent authorities hold that such 
methods in peace-time tend to destroy the 
apprenticeship training system. Other equally 
good authorities hold that rapid training plans: 
can be inaugurated to meet legitimate needs 
and without detrimental effect upon the more 
extensive and prolonged systems of training. 
it Rey That BULLETIN readers may form their own 
“a conclusions, one of the best authorities on the 

| subject has been selected and his views are 
embodied in a feature article in this issue. 
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Objects 
Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 


“Management of their business. The Company school has been pear ern Phe out as a 


method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may-interchange expefience. The 
control is vested in the member corporations, thus admitting o so much of theory and 


‘extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be eficial and will return 
_dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 


A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re. 


» garding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 


firms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be 
coming members of the Association. “ 


: Functions - 
The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 


employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. . i 


Membership 
From the Constitution—Article III. 
SEcTION 1.—Members shall be acto mig Bane three classes: Class A (Company Members) 


B (Members), Class C ( Associa’ embers). 


SECTION 2.—Class A members.shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern. 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now 
are or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through 
representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 
an old office. : 

Section $8.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and 
attend general meetings of the Association. } 

Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or 
Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. : 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 


Section 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. _- ; 

Section 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00. 

Section 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January ist and April ist shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00 ; those joining between April Ist and July 1st shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July 1st and October ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
joining between October ist. and December 81st shall pay three months’ dues of $25.00, but 
for subsequent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any member in arrears for three months 
shall be dropped by the -Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 


‘exist for continuing members on the roll. 


Officers 1919-1920 
PRESIDENT EXEcuTIvE COMMITTEB 


incaid Sydney W. Ashe 
The Bilton Machine Tool Company 
First Carl Coler 
W. R. HeatH Electric & Man 
: pany 
F. C. Henderschott 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT York Edison Company 
James H. Rand cLeod 
The Rand Company. - Company 
can Company 
Dr. Lee Galloway i ¥ e H. M. Rowe pany 
versity George N. VanDerhoef 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND TREASURER . Waterson Se 
F. American Telephone & Telegreph Company 


- Mont H. Wright 
The New York Edison Company The John B. Stetson Cmpany 
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FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE PLAN 


The final report made by the second Industrial Conference, 
which was appointed by President Wilson, and convened in 
Washington in December last, stresses the plans suggested in the 
preliminary report of the Commission made public some time ago. 

In brief, the plan as suggested by the Conference, consists 
of a nation-wide Industrial Board to be provided by Congress, 
which shall have headquarters in Washington and be composed 
of nine members appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, and also local regional conferences and boards of 
inquiry. When a dispute arises in an industrial organization the 
parties to the dispute may voluntarily submit their differences to 


a board known as the regional adjustment conference, composed 
of four representatives selected by the parties and four others 
in their industry chosen by them. The Board would be presided 
over by a trained Government official, who would act as con- 


ciliator. If unanimous agreement were reached it would result 
in a collective bargain, having the same effect as if reached by 
joint organization in the shop. 

If the regional conference failed to agree the matter would 
go to the National Industrial Board unless the parties preferred 
the decision of an umpire selected by them. 

Voluntary submission of a dispute to the regional adjust- 
ment conference would carry an agreement by both parties that 
there should be no interference with production pending the 
process of adjustment. 

If the parties, or either of them, refused to submit the dis- 
pute to adjustment, a regional board of inquiry would be formed 
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by the regional chairman, of two employers and two employes 
from the industry and not parties to the dispute. 

This board of inquiry would have the right to subpoena 
witnesses and records, and must publish its findings as a guide 
to public opinion. The weight of public opinion as guided by 
these findings, it is believed, would bring about justice in the 
last analysis. Either side to a controversy would be permitted 
to submit its contentions to a regional adjustment conference of 
this kind if so desired. 

The National Industrial Board at Washington would have 
general oversight of the plan. 

The plan, it is held, involves no penalties other than those 
imposed by public opinion, and does not impose compulsory 
arbitration. It does not deny the right to strike and it does 
not submit to arbitration the policy or the “closed” or “open 
shop.” | 

The report of the Conference was immediately attacked by 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation pf 
Labor, the contention of Mr. Gompers being that the plan does 
not go far enough in its recognition of trade-unionism. 

It is quite probable that the representatives of employers 
also find some features, perhaps some of the fundamental fea- 
tures of the plan objectionable. It is rather to be expected they 
should. What is being attempted is an effort to eliminate the 
wastes in industry due to strife between capital on the one hand 
and labor on the other. A similar movement was attempted in 
England and met with similar opposition from the labor leaders 
of that country. In England, however, the plan was to establish 
industrial courts with power to make its decisions binding on 
both parties. In France, with the termination of military control 
of railroads, an interesting experiment was undertaken which 
involves collaboration of delegates from all the different classes 
of railway workers with heads of departments and the board 
of directors in the management of the railroads. Similar theory 
was advocated in the United States at the time the railroads 
were returned by the Government to their owners. It is hardly 
to be expected that all of the strife and contention and selfish 
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desires which have been manifest since the close of the war 
should disappear upon the suggestion of a plan designed to 
ultimately establish cooperation in place of the conditions which 
now prevail. Mr. Herbert Hoover, who was Vice-President of 
the second Industrial Conference, in an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Boston defended the plan which he 
helped to formulate. 

Mr. Hoover said that it was not sufficient “to dismiss the 
subject with generous and theoretic phrases, ‘justice to capital 
and labor,’ ‘the Golden Rule,’ ‘the paramount interest of the 
people’ or a score of others, for there underlies this question 
the whole problem of the successful development of our democ- 
racy.” He continued: 


“In a survey of the forces making for self-government in 
industry, the conference considered that definite encouragement 
must be given to the principles of collective bargaining, of con- 
ciliation, of arbitration, but that such forces could not develop 
in an atmosphere of legal repression. There is but little conflict 
of view as to the principle of collective bargaining and its vital 
corollary, fidelity to the bargain made. There has been conflict 
over the methods of representation on both sides. 

“The conference, therefore, has proposed that the Govern- 
ment should intervene to assist in determination of the creden- 
tials of the representatives of both sides in case of disagreement, 
and that such pressure should be brought to bear as would induce 
voluntary entry into collective bargaining. Furthermore, it was 
considered that the large development of conciliation and arbi- 
tration already current in connection with such bargaining should 
be encouraged and organized under a broad national plan that 
would give full liberty of action to all existing arrangements of 
this character and stimulate their further development. 

“The conference has therefore proposed to set up a small 
amount of governmental machinery comprising a Chairman cov- 
ering various regions in the United States, with a central board 
in Washington, as a definite organization for the promotion of 
these agencies. It has believed that this is a step consonant 
with the normal development of our institutions and the pro- 
gressive forces already in motion and in such steps lies the 
greatest hope of success. 

“No one is compelled to submit to the machinery established, 
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but where the employer and employes refuse to enter or fail in 
bargaining, then through the use of this machinery the public 
stimulates them to come together under conditions of just deter- 
mination of the credentials of their representatives. The plan 
is, therefore, a development of the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. It is not founded on the principle of arbitration or 
compulsion. 


“Under the plan of the conference that mutual agreement 
is the best basis for prevention of conflict, the second step in 
the conference proposal is that there should be a penalty for 
failure to submit to such processes. That penalty is a public 
inquiry into the causes of the dispute and the proper ventilation 
to public opinion as to its rights and wrongs. The strength of 
the penalty is based upon the conviction that neither side can 
afford to lose public good will. 

“The Kansas plan is, I believe, the first large attempt at 
judicial settlement of labor disputes in the United States. With 
the exception of one particular, it is practically identical with 
the industrial acts of Australasia of fifteen to twenty years ago. 
It comprises the erection of an industrial court, the legal repres- 
sion of the right to strike and lockout under drastic penalties, 
the determination of a minimum wage, and involves a considera- 


tion of a fair profit to the employer. The Kansas machinery 


goes one step further than any hitherto provided in this particular 
of more emphasis on fair profits, and it also provides for the 
right of the State to take over and conduct the industry in last 
resort. 


“TI will not be taken as a carping critic if I point out the 
difficulties in its progress on the basis of Australasian experience. 
It may, as did the Australasian acts, have a period of apparent 
success and the workers benefit by an initial service in planing 
out the worst injustices. So far as I can see today, there is no 
reason why it will not run the same course as in Australasia, 
where the amount of strikes and dislocation was ultimately as 
great under these laws as in countries without them. In periods 
of industrial prosperity the advancing wage usually adjudicated 
by the Industrial courts prevents strikes, but in time of industrial 
depression decisions against the work people give rise to the 
old form of resistance. 


“To me there is no question that we should try the experi- 


ment of the perhaps longer road proposed by the Industrial 
Conference for the development of mutuality of relationship 
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between employer and employe, rather than to enter upon sum- 
mary action of court decision that may both stifle the delicate 
adjustment of industrial yonneenes and cause serious conflict 
over human rights. 

“I do not believe we can attain equality of opportunity or 
maintain initiative through crystallization of economic classes or 
groups arraigned against each other, exerting their interest by 
economic and political conflicts, nor.can we attain it by trans- 
ferring to governmental bereaucracies the distribution of mate- 
rial and intellectual products. I do believe that we can attain it 
by systematic prevention of domination of the few over the many 
and the stimulation of individual effort in the whole mass.” 


THE VALUE OF UNDERSTANDING AND OF 
ENCOURAGEMENT 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab kindly favors the editor of the 
BULLETIN with a copy of his address delivered at the Memorial 
Service held in Pittsburgh, on November 25th, in honor of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

The note accompanying Mr. Schwab’s address states that 
“his remarks on this occasion were intended as a tribute of 
affection to Mr. Carnegie,” and what he said on that occasion 
shows that the tribute was a work of love rather than the 
performance of a duty. 

After pointing out his first meeting with Mr. Carnegie at 
a time when he sojourned on the Alleghany Mountains for his 
summer outings, Mr. Schwab points out the influence upon his 
own life and development through contact with the man to 
whom he paid his tribute. When they first met Mr. Schwab 
points out “I held his horse and did trivial service for him,” 
and further on he says, “as I reflect on those early days a 
thought occurs to me that I heard expressed by an eminent 
gentleman who is past seventy years of age, ‘no man has had 
a greater influence upon my life than Mr. Carnegie.’ ” 

If we diverge for a moment from our main subject and 
reflect upon a similar influence which Mr. Schwab has had upon 
the lives of those who have worked under his direction and 
with him, it will be recalled that when he purchased control of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company it was in receivership. Those 
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who are familiar with the development of this company will 
recall that he picked an engineer from a switching engine and 
developed him into the president of the great Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation of to-day. He picked an accountant and made a 
vice-president. He picked other workers and made other officers 
and directors. °* 

Returning now to the main theme, “the influence of the 
lives of men who have developed themselves upon the lives of 
those who are just beginning to come up through the ranks” 
does it not point the moral that officials of industrial and com- 
mercial institutions should embrace every opportunity for per- 
sonal contact with the employes of the company with which 
they are identified? 

Quoting again from Mr. Schwab’s tribute to Mr. Carnegie: 


“So as I looked back upon those days of boyhood, when 
I knew Mr. Carnegie only by my service to him, I feel now 
the strength of that personality and the influence it had upon 
me in after life. . . . Mr. Carnegie was an illuminating example 
of what strong personality will do in the world—of what loving 
personality, interesting personality, will do. 

“Never before, perhaps, in the history of industry have 
you known a man who, not himself understanding the business 
in its working details, making no pretense of being a technical 
steel manufacturer or a special engineer, was yet able to build 
up such a great and wonderfully successful enterprise as Mr. 
Carnegie did. 

“It was not because he was a skilled chemist or a skilled 
mechanic, a skilled engineer or a skilled metallurgist; it was 
because he had the faculty of enlisting the people who were 
skilled in those arts. And while it may be an easy thing to 
enlist the interest of such men in an enterprise, it is quite a 
different thing to get their best efforts and loyal support. 

“And in that Mr. Carnegie was paramount over all men 
that I have ever known. 

“I wonder how many of you have ever reflected that these 
tremendous results which Mr. Carnegie secured were always 
obtained through a spirit of approval and never of criticism? 
Mr. Carnegie was always one to take you by the hand and 
encourage and approve. It was the rarest thing to hear him 
criticize the actions of others, especially in a business sense. 
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“I wonder if you reflect how you yourselves—how every 
other man responds with his best efforts under such conditions? 

“In my wide association in life, meeting with many and 
great men in various parts of the world, I have yet to find the 
man, however great or exalted his station, who did not do better 
work and put forth greater effort under a spirit of approval 
than he would ever do under a spirit of criticism. 

“Now, Mr. Carnegie understood this great thing early in 
life, and it was this fine philosophy, which he practiced always, 
that made him a great commercial success. 

“If I may be pardoned in giving you an illustration of the 
truth of this by relating a personal experience, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that during the war, when ships 
were so badly required by our nation and the world, and I was 
entrusted with the direction of that affair, the only thing’ that 
I did was to follow the example that Mr. Carnegie taught me 
many years ago, which was to stop criticism and to give the 
people who were doing the work encouragement and approval 
for what they were doing. The response that we had from the 
country speaks for the success of that theory in life. 

“Mr. Carnegie believed in that theory and practiced it more 
constantly and successfully than any other man I have ever 
known. 

“That was one of the personal traits that made him great. 
I have seen him often in times of stress and disappointment, but 
he was always encouraging.” 


Americanization Classes of the American Locomotive 
Company 


The American Locomotive Company has perfected its ar- 
rangements for teaching its alien employes the English language 
and for inducing such employes to become familiar with Ameri- 
can ideals and to become citizens. Following the plans in effect 
in several other industrial plants, the classes in English for the 
men will take place afternoons, directly after working hours. 
Competent instructors will be placed in charge. 

The method of teaching will be similar to that employed in 
the General Electric Company, without using any foreign lan- 
guage and not using interpreters. Foundations for the language 
are laid in simple English phrases which the men encounter in 
their work every day. 

Many of the men report that they have been anxious to 
become citizens for some time, but their ignorance of the meth- 
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ods of procedure and the fear that enormous fees were charged 
prevented them from doing so. In one day seven men took the 
first steps toward citizenship. 


New England Telephone Company Encourages Thrift on the 
Part of Its Employes 

The New England Telephone & Telegraph Company main- 
tains a telephone workers’ credit union. The organization is 
really a savings and loan institution with banking features. Dif- 
ferent branches of the association are established in the larger 
cities embraced in the company’s territory. The employes of 
the company are enthusiastic in their efforts to save from their 
wages, accumulate homes and in other ways encourage thrift. 


A Local Chapter for Southern New England 


Representatives of Class “A” companies in the State of 
Connecticut are giving serious consideration to the formation 
of a Southern New England Local Chapter, with headquarters 
at Bridgeport. Conferences have been held and the matter is 
now in the hands of those most interested and it is quite possible 
that the chapter will be organized in the near future. Member- 
ship in Bridgeport has been increasing and the feeling is quite 
general that a local chapter should be established to include the 
-entire State of Connecticut, as the problems of our members in 
this state are quite similar in character. 


Bound Volumes of the 1919 Bulletins 


Bound volumes of the 1919 issues of the Monthly BULLETIN 
are now available for purchase. Owing to the increased cost, 
this volume will retail at $3.00. There are only a limited num- 
ber of the volumes, and those desiring same should place orders 
at an early date. 


The Joseph Horne Company Is Enjoying the Results of the 
Loyalty of Its Employes 


One of the employes of the Joseph Horne Department Store 
of Pittsburgh developed a strong loyalty to the organization be- 
cause of the way she was treated and because of the personnel 
activities which this company maintains, and she wrote to the 
company telling them why she liked to work in their store. The 
company has issued her letter as a pamphlet, which is receiving 
wide distribution, and which, of course, is causing other equally 
desirable employes to seek connection with the store. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


Meetings and Headquarters Will Be at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York City, and the Convention Will Open Monday After- 
noon, May 3l1st, With Registration, Informal Conferences and 
Meeting of the Executive Committee—First Session of the Con- 
vention Proper Will Be Held At 2.00 O’clock the Same Day and 
the Sessions Will Be Continued Until Friday Noon—The Pro- 
gram Follows Closely the Arrangement for Previous Conventions, 
Being Almost Exclusively a Presentation of Sub-Committee Re- 
ports by the Chairmen of the Committees and Discussion of 
These Reports by the Delegates—The Entertainment Features 
As Provided by the New York Local Chapter Include a Compli- 
mentary Banquet on Thursday Evening and a Trip to Coney 
Island Including Dinner On Friday—“Let’s Go”—Bring Your 
Wife. 


Monday Program 
May 31, 1920 


FORENOON—Registration 


Each member and each guest is requested to register and 
secure a badge which will admit to all sessions. Registra- 
tion is also necessary that we may know who is attending 
the convention and intelligently answer inquiries. 

Meeting of Executive Committee 

Informal Conferences. 


AFTERNOON 
2 P. M.—First Session of the Convention 
Address of Welcome............ By Mr. A. S. Donaldson 
Chairman New York Local Chapter 


President’s Annual Address 

Managing Director’s Annual Report 

Treasurer’s Annual Report 

Report of Committee on Survey and Recommendation 
Mr. R. G. Rodkey, Chairman, presiding 

Report of Committee on Public Education 
Mr. C. E. Shaw, Chairman, presiding 


EVENING—Informal round tables will be arranged upon re- 


quest of delegates. The Executive Committee has appointed 
Mr. Sydney W. Ashe Chairman of a special committee to 
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arrange these round tables, but no stenographic notes will 
be taken of the discussions. 


Tuesday Program 
June 1, 1920 


Session to Begin at 9:00 A. M. 
FORENOON— 
Committee Chairmen consume about fifteen minutes in pre- 
senting their reports. Balance of allotted time is devoted 
to discussion by the delegates. Reports and discussions 
appear in the annual volume of proceedings. 
President Kincaid will call the Convention to order 
Report of Committee on Employment 
Mr. John C. Bower, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Committee on the Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in Industry 
Dr. H. C. Link, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Committee on Job Analysis 
Mr. Harry A. Hopf, Chairman, presiding 
12:30 to 2:00—Luncheon 


AFTERNOON—President Kincaid will call the Convention to 
order. 
Report of Committee on Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Pfeif, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Committee on Trade Apprenticeship 
Mr. E. E. Sheldon, General Chairman, presiding 
Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman 
Section I]—Steel and Iron and Plant Maintenance 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman 
Dinner 


EVENING—Informal round tables will be arranged upon re- 
quest of delegates. The Executive Committee has ap- 
pointed Mr. Sydney W. Ashe Chairman of a special com- 
mittee to arrange these round tables, but no stenographic 
notes will be taken of the discussions. 


Wednesday Program 


June 2, 1920 
Session to Begin at 9:00 A.M. 
Vice-President Heath will call the Convention to order. 
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FORENOON— 
Report of Committee on Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. Gowin, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Committee on Health Education 
Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman, presiding 
Discussion of the Local Chapters—Discussions to be led by 
Mr. L. L. Park, Chairman of the Committee on Manual 
for Local Chapters. 
12:30 to 2:00—Luncheon 


AFTERNOON— 

Report of Committee on Employe Representation in Man- 

agement 
Dr. Lee Galloway, Chairman, presiding 

Report of Committee on Labor Turnover 

Mr. L. L. Park, Chairman, presiding 

Report of Committee on Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 


Mr. Harold M. Thurston, Chairman, presiding 
Dinner 


EVENING—Informal round tables will be arranged upon 
request of delegates. The Executive Committee has ap- 
pointed Mr. Sydney W. Ashe Chairman of a special com- 
mittee to arrange these round tables, but no stenographic 
notes will be taken of the discussions. 


Thursday Program 


June 3, 1920 
Session to Begin at 9:00 A.M. 
Vice-President Rand will call the Convention to order. 


FORENOON— 
Report of Committee on Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 
Dr. A. J. Beatty, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Committee on Unskilled Labor and Americaniza- 
tion 
Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman, presiding 
12:30 to 2:00—Luncheon 
Vice-President Rand will call the Convention to order. 


AFTERNOON— 
Report of Committee on Marketing 
Mr. John McLeod, Chairman, presiding 
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Report of Committee on Office Work Schools 
Miss Harriet F. Baker, Chairman, presiding 
Dinner. 


EVENING—Banquet 
All members and their wives will be guests of the New York 
Local Chapter. Dress informal. No addresses. Music and 
entertainment. Informal dancing following. 


Friday Program 


June 4, 1920 
Sessions to Begin at 9:30 A.M. 
President Kincaid presiding. 


FORENOON— 
Annual Business Meeting 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Parting Message from the Retiring President 
Remarks by the new President. 
AFTERNOON—Members and wives will go to Coney Island 
as guests of the New York Local Chapter. Dinner—recre- 
ation—fun. “Let’s Go.” 


Local Convention Committee 


Chairman Donaldson has appointed the following chairmen 
of sub-committees to handle the Eighth Annual Convention. As 
there are many hotels in New York, accommodations can be se- 
cured to meet the requirements of the delegates and guests who 
will attend the Convention. The Convention Headquarters will 
be at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


COMMITTEE ON HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AND 
RAILROAD RESERVATIONS 


Miss Gertrude Thayer, Chairman 
Jones & Baker, 50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT OF DELEGATES 
AND GUESTS 


Mr. F. P. Pitzer, Chairman 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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COMMITTEE TO.RAISE FUNDS WITH WHICH TO 
FINANCE THE CONVENTION 


Mr. Percy S. Straus, Chairman 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PUBLICITY 


Mr. Harry A. Hopf, Chairman 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


Class “A” 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Altoona, Pa., Mr. J. H. 
Yoder. 

The Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. 
S. H. Bullard. 

Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn., Dr. C. C. Bur- 
lingame. 

Kaufmann Department Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Ed- 
gar J. Kaufmann. 


The Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago, Ill., Mr. Edwin M. 


Robinson. 
Class 


Mr. R. E. Harrington, Edison Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 

Mary A. Blair, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Class “C” 


Mr. L. S. Bitner, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Washington, Sum- 
mer & Hawley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. J. V. L. Morris, 1124 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
City. 


The Slogan of the Durham Hosiery Mills 


The slogan of the Durham Hosiery Mills is: Durable-Durham 
Hosiery is a product of Industrial Democracy, never of child 
labor. We have no strikes or lockouts. 
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ACTIVITIES OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the Meeting in New York On April 6th, a Preliminary Draft of 
the Program for the Eighth Annual Convention to be Held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, Opening May 3ist 
and Continuing Until Noon of the following Friday, Was Ap- 
proved—Mr. W. R. Heath, Vice-President of the Larkin Com- 
pany Appointed First Vice-President to Succeed Arthur H. 
Young, Resigned—Preliminary Drafts of Articles of Incorporation 
and of By-Laws Were Presented by the Sub-Committees in 
Charge of These Developments, Discussed, Amended and Re- 
ferred to the Sub-Committees for Further Action—Mr. L. L. 
Park, Chairman of the Sub-Committee to Draft Manual for Local 
Chapters, Submitted the Committee’s Report Which Was Ap- 
proved, But Referred Back to the Sub-Committee to Retain 
Until the New By-Laws Are Adopted. 


President Kincaid presided at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, which was held in New York on April 6th. Other 
members who were present were: Dr. Lee Galloway, Dr. H. M. 
Rowe, Mr. L. L. Park, Mr. George N. VanDerhoef, Mr. Sydney 
W. Ashe, and Mr. F. C. Henderschott. 

The minutes of the January 13th meeting were approved. 

The Treasurer’s report, showing cash on hand March 3lst 
of $12,245.68 and no liabilities, was approved and ordered filed. 
_ The Managing Director presented a membership report, 
which showed an increase of six Class “A,” five Class “B,” and 
eleven Class “C” members since the last report to the Executive 
Committee on January 13th. 


Convention Program Approved 


The Managing Director submitted a draft for the annual 
convention program, stating that he had been requested to pre- 
pare this draft by the President. In determining the program, 
the Chairman and Secretary of the New York Local Chapter 
were consulted as the Eighth Annual Convention will be held 
as guests of the New York Local Chapter. In connection with 
the discussions of the program, Mr. Henderschott moved that 
Mr. Sydney W. Ashe be appointed chairman of a Committee on 
Informal Round Tables, he to select two associates to serve with 
him and the committee to arrange round tables as requested by 
delegates for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. After 
agreement by the members of the Executive Committee that no 
stenographic notes should be taken of these informal round table 
discussions, the motion was seconded by Dr. Rowe and wuani- 
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mously adopted. The Executive Committee then approved the 
program as amended. 

The resignation of Mr. Arthur H. Young as First Vice- 
President was submitted by President Kincaid, and upon motion 
of Dr. Rowe, seconded by Mr. Park, Mr. Young’s resignation 
was accepted. Mr. Young explained that he had been unable to 
attend any of the meetings of the Executive Committee, or to 
function in his office due to excessive demands upon his time 
from sources which he felt compelled to grant. 

The names of several members were presented by different 
members of the Executive Committee, the name of Mr. W. R. 
Heath, Vice-President of the Larkin Company, Buffalo, being 
presented by President Kincaid. After a general discussion of 
those whose names had been presented, Dr. Rowe moved that 
Mr. Heath be appointed by the Executive Committee to fill the 
office of First Vice-President until the next annual convention, 
which motion was seconded by Mr. Park and unanimously 
adopted. 


Progress Being Made to Incorporate the Association 


The Managing Director reviewed action which has been 
taken by the Executive Committee, leading up to a report sub- 
mitted by Dr. Rowe, Chairman of the Sub-Committee to Draft 
Articles of Incorporation, and also the submission of a rough 
draft of by-laws which had been prepared by himself as Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee to Draft By-Laws to confirm to the 
new form of organization which our Association will assume 
when incorporated. This review included extracts from the min- 
utes of past meetings of the Executive Committee, including the 
meeting held on July 8th, at which time the Executive Committee 
took cognizance of a resolution adopted at a business meeting 
during the Convention in Chicago last year. The Executive 
Committee construed the sense of this resolution as a request on 
the part of the representatives of Class “A” members to organize 
the Association into a more permanent form. The action of the 
Executive Committee in sending a letter to Class “A” representa- 
tives was reviewed, also the action of the Executive Committee 
in sending a second letter to Class “A” members, and the results 
of these letters were reviewed. The Executive Committee then 
appointed three sub-committees, one to draft articles of incor- 
poration, one to draft suitable by-laws for our Association after 
incorporation, and an additional committee to consider and rec- 
ommend a location for permanent headquarters of our Associa- 
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tion when incorporated. The minutes of the November, 1919, 
meeting were reviewed and also the minutes of the January 13, 
1920, meeting. The members at the last meeting unanimously 
approved a resolution introduced by Mr. McLeod and seconded 
by Mr. VanDerhoef to the effect that the time had come when 
our Association should have permanent headquarters, including 
its own buildings, a physical home, wherein larger developments 
of personnel problems could be made, standards perfected, a 
paid force of instructors developed, research experts employed, 
workers trained to enter personnel activities in industrial and 
commercial institutions, and an enlarged service rendered to our 
membership, and the Sub-Committees on Incorporation By-Laws 
and on Permanent Location were instructed to proceed along 
the lines indicated in the resolution, with a view to incorporating 
with by-laws that will provide for the development specified in 
the resolution. 

Dr. Rowe stated, in presenting the preliminary draft of Arti- 

cles on Incorporation, that he had had the service of three attor- 
neys, one skilled in matters of incorporation, but that he had 
not submitted the draft to the sub-committee of which he is 
chairman, but desired to get an expression from the Executive 
Committee as to whether or not the preliminary draft was along 
the lines indicated by the resolution above quoted. 
_ There was a discussion of the preliminary draft with some 
suggested changes and amendments, after which Mr. Hender- 
schott presented a rough draft of by-laws, which preliminary 
report was also discussed with suggested changes and amend- 
ments. Upon motion of Mr. VanDerhoef, seconded by Mr. 
Ashe, the Chairmen of the Sub-Committee on Articles of In- 
corporation and the Sub-Committee on By-Laws were instructed 
to submit their preliminary reports to the committees of which 
they are chairmen, and that the sub-committees further perfect 
the reports, after which copies are to be sent to each member of 
the Executive Committee and officials of the Association, with 
a view to a further study of the reports and further action thereon 
at the next meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Manual for Local Chapters 


As chairman of the special committee to draft a manual for 
Local Chapters, Mr. L. L. Park submitted a report which re- 
ceived most favorable comment. Mr. Henderschott moved that 
the chairman be directed to retain the draft of the manual until 
such time as the new by-laws for the incorporated form of or- 
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ganization of the national body are approved, the committee then 
to ascertain if the manual for Local Chapters’ harmonizés with 
the new by-laws, when the committee will make its final report. 
Provision was made, however, that copies of the manual can be 
loaned to members where additional Local Chapters are desired, 
or in process of formation, with the understanding that should 
the by-laws change any of the provisions in the manual, the Local 
Chapters will make changes to conform to the new by-laws. Dr. 
Galloway seconded the motion and it was unanimously adopted. 


The Executive Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, 
May 11, 1920. 


Personnel Activities of the Brighton Mills 


Probably no business institution has made more constructive 
progress along personnel lines than has the Brighton Mills, of 
Passaic, N. J. Some years ago we published in the BULLETIN 
an article descriptive of the plans of this organization which 
involve virtually the building of homes for worthy employes and 
many other activities that are now more and more being con- 
sidered as good economic management. 

From the house organ of this company we learn that all of 
their employes have opportunity to take technical courses, which 
are under the direction of an educational committee, which com- 
mittee has been studying the subject of education in the mills 
for some time and has worked out a series of courses covering 
all lines of manufacturing work, and also the general sciences 
which are fundamental to the technical knowledge. Other classes 
will be started as fast as interest and a desire for them is shown 
by employes of the company. All classes are held outside of 
working hours, and an entrance fee is charged for each course, 
but to those employes who complete the courses satisfactorily 
the fee is returned and the text-books used become the property 
of the student. 

This company maintains a store where employes may pur- 
chase at lower rates than are charged by the stores in the nearby 
towns. This store is located in the development where the homes 
for employes have been erected. They also have all of the usual 
athletic and musical organizations, and are encouraging their 
employes to purchase stock in the company. Preferred stock 
which pays annual dividends of seven per cent is recommended. 
Another method of encouraging thrift on the part of employes 
is a Building and Loan Association. 
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PLANS FOR INSTALLING A QUICK 
TRAINING SYSTEM 


Mr. C. T. Clayton, Who Directed Much of the Rapid Training In- 
augurated in Industrial Institutions With Governmental Aid 
During the War Period, Contributes the Following Article On 
How Training Departments Aid In Better Production and the 
Methods That Should Be Followed in Installing Plans for Quick 
Training in the Simpler Processes. 


Mr. C. T. Clayton, who was in charge of some of the most 
important of the Government’s training activities during the war 
period, has contributed an article bearing perhaps more directly 
upon the development of the so-called “vestibule” system of 
training than upon the older and better established apprentice- 
ship and similar systems. There is much of value in Mr. Clay- 
ton’s summary and it is therefore reproduced in the BULLETIN 
that all of our readers may have the information and apply it as 
there may be opportunity : 

For operation involving a gang or group, such as very heavy 
stamping or assembling work, a new man working with the gang 
quickly absorbs information on the entire process. More than 
brief training is not necessary, but the subforeman should see 
that the new man advances as rapidly as possible. 

In operations involving more technical knowledge and skill, 
such as toolmaking (with little or no repetition work), training 
is a long, special process requiring an apprentice school and 
special instructors. (See Training Bulletin No. 2, “A Successful 
Apprentice Toolmakers’ School.’’) 

Where operations are almost entirely automatic, training can 
be given on the production floor. But the gain in speed and 
spirit obtainable from instruction in a separate bay or room 
justifies such separate instruction, if possible. Work should be 
on production from the beginning. ° 

Operations in which difficulty depends not on understanding 
the operation of a machine but on the handling of refractory 
materials (such as blow-flame welding, soldering, and splicing) 
need a special bay or room and separate instructor. Some 
preliminary practice on scrap material may be given. 

For operations (usually machine) involving repetition, it is 
highly desirable to have a separate room. Train on production 
from beginning. Job setting may be a special job. This type 
of work covers a range from quantity production on a standard 
operation to many kinds of toolmaking. 
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The director of training determines from local conditions 
who should give the instruction. It may be a production employe, 
a gang foreman or subforeman, intelligent, teachable, and tactful. 


What to Teach 


Each operation must be listed in the order in which the 
operation is performed in these terms: 

1. What he must have. (Tools, jigs, material.) 

2. What he does. (The three or six steps in mounting the 
tool, inserting the material, operating the machine, removing the 
work, clearing the machine, etc.) 

3. What he must know. (How to read a blue print, set 
a gauge, recognize a welding color, etc.) 

Where a planning board has worked out planning sheets 
for each operation this information is already listed, and each 
sheet furnishes the material for a lesson. Where such sheets 
are not available they must be prepared by competent persons. 
This is very important. The things to be taught should be in 
writing. If a subordinate instructor tries to carry this informa- 
tion in his head, the effectiveness and speed of instruction are 
lessened, and a change of instructors causes confusion and loss. 


How to Teach 


The instructor must realize importance of— 

1. Sympathetic, helpful attitude toward new people. 

2. Preparation in advance of suitable machine set-up, tools 
and materials, so that instruction may start without delay or 
confusion. 

3. Handling operative so as to quiet any fear of the machine 
and natural nervousness. 

4. Teaching one thing at a time and not too much at a time. 

No matter how small this “one thing” may be, or how large, 
the instruction steps are as follows: 

Get the employe’s undivided attention, and be sure he knows 
what you are talking about. 

The instructor’s job is to start with what the student knows 
and then step over to the new thing and teach him that. The 
“step-over spot” is very important. 

Show or explain the new thing so that the operator under- 
stands it and can do it. It may be a very short and simple oper- 
ation or it may be difficult or long. You may do this by the 
question-and-answer method, the “showing-how” method, or the 
lecture method. These are commented on later. 

If the presentation has been done well, the operator has 
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learned the new things. Now have him do it. If he fails, notice 
his mistake and correct it. 

The question-and-answer method is usually the best method 
of instruction. Ask a great many questions and be sure the 
operator answers each one satisfactorily. Not “Do you under- 
stand how to do it?” but “What is the first thing to do?” “Why 
do you do it?” “How do you do it?’ “Now, let me see you 
do it.” 

With the “showing-how” method the danger is that the in- 
structor is doing it all. But often it is a good plan for the 
instructor to show how and then at once get the new man to do it. 

With the lecture method the danger is that the instructor 
does it all, and it is mostly talking. 


Organization 


The director and assistants on industrial training should 
get material for instructions from plan sheets, or if they are 
not available, make an equivalent. They should hold a short 
preliminary meeting for instruction on methods, followed. by 
short meetings of all instructors once a week to rouse co-opera- 
tion, confidence, and discuss common problems. Head-up in- 
struction of individuals in this order: 

1. Relieve nervousness or fear. 

2. Perform the operation perfectly and rapidly, even though 
mechanically. 

3. Develop industrial intelligence, general knowledge of ma- 
chine, the reasons for doing things, related knowledge, such as 
use of blue prints, gauges, machine adjustments, etc. 

4. Upgrade selected operatives to more difficult operations 
or to be instructors. 


Methods of Instruction 


The instructor has a trade in addition to that of the skilled 
mechanic—no matter how much he knows or how good a work- 
man he may be, his value as an instructor depends on how thor- 
oughly and rapidly he can impart what he knows. Imparting, 
not doing, is his job. The instructor familiar with the principles 
and methods of the teaching trade and practice in applying them 
to given training problems can deal with any teaching job much 
more effectively, rapidly, and intelligently than can the “rule of 
thumb” instructor. He, therefore, as an instructor, has a great 
advantage over the untrained individual, who may have an equal 
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command of the trade, because he is able to impart effectively 
what he knows as soon as he begins to instruct. 

The lesson must have a specific aim; it may be short or long. 
Preferably, it should be short. The instructor must determine 
exactly what one thing he wishes to “put over” in this lesson. 

The learner must be ready for that particular lesson. The 
teacher must therefore be able to “locate” a given lesson or 
teaching unit with regard to what has already been taught and 
what is still to be taught to make the learner competent. 

A very common error is to try to teach too much in one 
lesson, instead of breaking the content up into a series of suffi- 
ciently small teaching units. An instructor should not, for in- 
stance, lay out a lesson to teach an unskilled person to perform 
some operation on the lathe. He has here material for a series 
of lessons—one on starting and stopping the lathes, one on set- 
ting the tool, one on determining the size of the cut, one on 
determining the speed, etc. 

The instructing process is a series of steps or “operations.” 

An error commonly made is that the instructor does the 
thinking or does the work and the learner merely imitates. A 
problem of the instructor is to see that each learner performs 
each successive teaching operation himself. What he gains comes 
through his own activity—mental or manual; he gains nothing 
from the mental and manual activity of the instructor. 

The instructor must concentrate on the lesson. Do not bring 
in interesting things which have nothing to do with the real 
subject of the lesson. For example, the lesson is on how to 
sharpen a tool. Concentrate on sharpening the tool. Do not 
bring in outside material about the manufacture of tool steel. 

The details of steps in a lesson are as follows: 

Step 1. Preparation—Somewhere in his past experience 
the learner has had some kind of experience or some knowledge 
which can be used as a foundation for building up the proposed 
lesson. This provides a teaching base or foundation from which 
the learner may be led from the thing which he knows to the 
new thing to be taught. The problem here is to start the learner 
to thinking about something which he knows and to which the 
instructor can “tie” the lesson. Do not slight this step. It gives 
the instructor the interest and attention of the learner, so that 
at the right moment the instructor can “put over” the new 
information. 

Step 2. Presentation—The instructor now presents to the 
learner a series of new ideas. 
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The demonstration method is usually the best. The pres- 
entation is carried out with the same tools, machines, and so 
on, as would be used on the actual job. The instructor performs 
the operation, making such comments or asking such questions 
as he goes along as to be sure that he has the attention, the 
interest, and the understanding of the learner. 

The method of illustration may be used in teaching advanced 
men and where demonstration is not easy. For instance, a lesson 
on showing the construction of a gas-engine cylinder might be 
accomplished more successfully by means of a model cut to show 
working parts than by the real engine. This method should 
never be attempted with learners who have had no experience 
with the actual thing which is being illustrated. 

The lecture method can be used to advantage only with 
very advanced students. 

It is possible by the experimental method to lead up to the 
point where the pupil is inexperienced and then turn him loose 
to discover correct practice by the method of doing it wrong 
until he discovers how to do it right. The learner taught by this 
method will probably never forget what he learns. But, on the 
other hand, much time is consumed, and the learner is likely to 
become discouraged and to spoil much material. 


Solvay Process Finds Vaudeville, “the Movies” and Boxing 
Popular Among Its Employes 


The Solvay Process Company has found that vaudeville 
shows with moving picture features are very much appreciated 
by their employes. Among the vaudeville acts are singing teams 
made up of male quartets and other similar organizations and 
composed of employes of the company. Boxing shows are also 
very popular. 


Training Is Popular at the Brighton Mills 


The Brighton Mills finds a growing interest among its em- 
ployes in the educational courses which the company conducts 
for the benefit of its workers. A new course in loom fixing has 
been worked out and has become very popular, in fact so popular 
it was necessary to start a similar class at the Allwood Plant. 
Employes enrolled in the class learn every detail in connection 
with the loom and therefore are able to make all repairs and 
changes quickly and accurately. 
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THE KANSAS COURT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


A Judicial Body Created at a Special Session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature Convened by Governor Allen for the Specific Purpose of 
Enacting This Law, Which Makes It Illegal for Workers to 
Strike or for Employers to Enforce a Lockout in Certain In- 
dustries, Employments, Public Utilities and Common Carriers, 
and Which Sets Up Machinery for the Adjustment of Industrial 
Disputes, Provides for Appeal to the State’s Supreme Court and 
Determines Penalties. 


Governor Henry J. Allen, of the State of Kansas, having 
convened the Legislature of that State in special session on 
January 5, 1920, was invited before the joint session of Legislature 
to deliver a message upon which the proposed legislation to create 
an industrial court for the State of Kansas was based, such court 
to have certain jurisdictions and authority. Before delivering his 
message, Governor Atlen produced statistics to show that from 
April, 1916, to December 31, 1918, there had been 364 separate 
strikes at the individual mines in the State of Kansas. 

From a statement published in connection with the pro- 
claiming of the new law, the following additional information 
is secured: “He showed how small had been the victory of 
miners gained in these strikes by saying that the record of the 
operators proved that the amount of dollars and cents gained 
to the strikers was $784.84. The total loss to miners in wages 
as figured at the scale rate per day per man on account of these 
strikes was $1,006,454.41. There has been an average of eleven 
strikes per month in the field, most of them called upon the 
most trivial ground. He also pointed out that the amount of 
money collected by the miners’ organization in that district from 
the miners during the past year, with which to carry on their 
strikes and other forms of industrial warfare, reached the enor- 
mous sum of $157,000. The governor pointed out that the strike 
in the coal region, damaging as it has been to the general public, 
has been even more damaging to the individual miners.” 

After going fully into the reasons which caused him to rec- 
ommend to the Legislature the enactment of legislation creating 
an industrial court, and compelling submission by employers and 
workers alike to the edicts of such a tribunal, Governor Allen 
pointed out the opposition that had been made on the part of 
organized labor, paying special attention to the four railway 
brotherhoods. 
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“These gentlemen,” said Governor Allen, “who constitute 
the aristocracy of organized labor, have less real concern in the 
proposed bill than any of the other essential industries touched 
by the bill, because of the interstate character of their employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, they are leading this fight because of the 
orders they have received from their national leaders that no 
legislation, making unnecessary for organized labor to use the 
club of the strike, is to be permitted. These men established 
the first sad record in the United States of government by 
coercion. They initiated the present insane notion that an or- 
ganized minority is greater than government itself when they 
brought about, by intimidation, the enactment of the Adamson 
law. This victory over government, obtained while these leaders 
held their stop watches on Congress, .gave rise to the belief on 
the part of the more radical labor leaders that the general public 
had no rights which labor was bound to respect. These leaders 
have now come to Kansas in the hope that they may, by remind- 
ing the legislative members of the political power of their organi- 
zation, secure from intimidated legislators the same sort of 
victory in Kansas they forced in Washington. I have a feeling 
that these enthusiastic promoters of industrial warfare upon the 
public underestimate the Kansas spirit. 

“It is my belief that when the legislation proposed in the 
industrial court bill has operated in this state for a year its best 
.friends will be the fair-minded members of union labor, who 
desire a cessation of useless strife and ask nothing more than 
a just consideration of their rights. I believe that the type of 
union labor that desires a fair and impartial adjudication of 
its difficulties in an honest tribunal is in the majority in this 
state and will be glad, when they understand the situation, to 
substitute a just and righteous tribunal for the expensive lead- 
ership of radical agitators.” 


The Industrial Court Law 


Section I creates a tribunal to be known as “The Court of 
Industrial Relations,” which shall be composed of three judges, 
appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. Their 
terms of office are three years each, the term of one expiring 
annually. The judge who has served the longer period shall 
be the presiding judge. Each judge shall receive a salary of 
$5,000.00 annually, and there is created a full working organiza- 
tion, including secretaries, stenographers and all other employes 
necessary to a fully organized and operating judicial body. The 
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new law transfers all the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Kansas to the new Court of Indus- 
trial Relations. The Public Utilities Commission had jurisdic- 
tion over common carriers and public utilities, but the provisions 
of the new Act grant jurisdiction also over certain employments 
and industries “for the purpose of preserving the public peace, 
protecting the public health, preventing industrial strife, disorder 
and waste, and securing regular and orderly conduct of the 
businesses directly affecting the living conditions of the people 
of this state and in the promotion of the general welfare, to wit: 
(1) The manufacture or preparation of food products whereby, 
in any stage of the process, substances are being converted, 
either partially or wholly, from their natural state to a condi- 
tion to be used as food for human beings; (2) The manufacture 
of clothing and all manner of wearing apparel in common use 
by the people of this state whereby, in any stage of the process, 
natural products are being converted, either partially or wholly, 
from their natural state to a condition to be used as such clothing 
and wearing apparel; (3) The mining or production of any sub- 
stance or material in common use as fuel either for domestic, 
manufacturing, or transportation purposes; (4) The transporta- 
tion of all food products and articles or substances entering into 
wearing apparel, or fuel, as aforesaid, from the place where 
produced to the place of manufacture or consumption.” 

The new law provides that the headquarters of the Court 
of Industrial Relations shall be in the City of Topeka, the capital 
of the State, and further provides for the keeping of records of 
the proceedings of the Court, which shall be public records. 
There is provision with full power for the adoption of reasonable 
and proper rules and regulations governing the proceedings of 
the Court, with full power to administer oaths, compel witnesses 
to testify, etc., the same powers as are usually conferred upon 
a court of law. 

“Any person, firm or corporation engaged in any such in- 
dustry or employment, or in the operation of such public utility 
or common carrier, within the State of Kansas, either in the 
capacity of owner, officer, or worker, shall be subject to the 
provisions of this act, except as limited by .the provisions of 
this act.” 

Denies Right to Strike or Lockout 

Sec. 6. It is hereby declared and determined to be necessary 
for the public peace, health and general welfare of the people 
of this state that the industries, employments, public utilities 
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and common carriers herein specified shall be operated with 
reasonable continuity and efficiency in order that the people of 
this state may live in peace and security, and be supplied with 
the necessaries of life. No person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion of persons shall in any manner or to any extent, wilfully 
hinder, delay, limit or suspend such continuous and efficient 
operation for the purpose of evading the purpose and intent 
of the provisions of this act; nor shall any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association of persons do any act or neglect or 
refuse to perform any duty herein enjoined with the intent to 
hinder, delay, limit or suspend such continuous and efficient 
operation as aforesaid, except under the terms and conditions 
provided by this act. 

Sec. 7. In case of a controversy arising between employers 
and workers, or between groups or crafts of workers, engaged 
in any of said industries, employments, public utilities, or com- 
mon carriers, if it shall appear to said Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions that said controversy may endanger the continuity or effi- 
ciency of service of any of said industries, employments, public 
utilities or common carriers, or affect the production or transpor- 
tation of the necessaries of life affected or produced by said indus- 
tries or employments, or produce industrial strife, disorder or 
waste, or endanger the orderly operation of such industries, em- 
ployments, public utilities or common carriers, and thereby endan- 
ger the public peace or threaten the public health, full power, 
authority and jurisdiction are hereby granted to said Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, upon its own initiative, to summon all necessary 
parties before it and to investigate said controversy, and to make 
such temporary findings and orders as may be necessary to pre- 
serve the public peace and welfare and to preserve and protect the 
status of the parties, property and public interests involved pend- 
‘ing said investigations, and to take evidence and to examine all 
necessary records, and to investigate conditions surrounding the 
workers, and to consider the wages paid to labor and the return 
accruing to capital, and the rights and welfare of the public, and 
all other matters affecting the conduct of said industries, employ- 
ments, public utilities or common carriers, and to settle and 
adjust all such controversies by such findings and orders as 
provided in this act. It is further made the duty of said Court 
of Industrial Relations, upon complaint of either party to such 
controversy, or upon complaint of any ten citizen taxpayers of 
the community in which such industries, employments, public 
utilities or common carriers are located, or upon the complaint 
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of the attorney-general of the State of Kansas, if it shall be 
made to appear to said court that the parties are unable to agree 
and that such controversy may endanger the continuity or effi- 
ciency of service of any of said industries, employments, public 
utilities or common carriers, or affect the production or trans- 
portation of the necessaries of life affected or produced by said 
industries or employments, or produce industrial strife, disorder 
or waste, or endanger the orderly operation of such industries, 
employments, public utilities or common carriers, and thereby 
endanger the public peace or threaten the public health, to pro- 
ceed and investigate and determine said controversy in the same 
manner as though upon its own initiative. After the conclusion 
of any such hearing and investigation, and as expeditiously as 
possible, said Court of Industrial Relations shall make and serve 
upon all interested parties its findings, stating specifically the 
terms and conditions upon which said industry, employment, 
utility or common carrier should be thereafter conducted insofar 
as the matters determined by said court are concerned. 


Court Has Power to Order Changes 


Sec. 8. The Court of Industrial Relations shall order such 
changes, if any, as are necessary to be made in and about the 
conduct of said industry, employment, utility or common carrier, 
in the matters of working and living conditions, hours of labor, 
rules and practices, and a reasonable minimum wage, or standard 
of wages, to conform to the findings of the court in such mat- 
ters, as provided in this act, and such orders shall be served at 
the same time and in the same manner as provided for the service 
of the court’s findings in this act: Provided, All such terms, con- 
ditions and wages shall be just and reasonable and such as to 
enable such industries, employments, utilities or common carriers 
to continue with reasonable efficiency to produce or transport their 
products or continue their operations and thus to promote the 
general welfare. Service of such order shall be made in the same 
manner as service of notice of any hearing before said court as 
provided by this act. Such terms, conditions, rules, practices, 
wages, or standard of wages, so fixed and determined by said 
court and stated in said order, shall continue for such reasonable 
time as may be fixed by said court, or until changed by agreement 
of the parties with the approval of the court. If either party to 
such controversy shall in good faith comply with any order of 
said Court of Industrial Relations for a period of sixty days or 
more, and shall find said order unjust, unreasonable or imprac- 
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ticable, said party may apply to said Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions for a modification thereof and said Court of Industrial 
Relations shall hear and determine said application and make find- 
ings and orders in like manner and with like effect as originally. 
In such case the evidence taken and submitted in the original 
hearing may be considered. 

“Sec. 9. It is hereby declared necessary for the promotion 
of the general welfare that workers engaged in any of said in- 
dustries, employments, utilities or common carriers shall receive 
at all times a fair wage and have healthful and moral surround- 
ings while engaged in such labor ; and that capital invested therein 
shall receive at all times a fair rate of return to the owners thereof. 
The right of every person to make his own choice of employment 
and to make and carry out fair, just and reasonable contracts and 
agreements of employment is hereby recognized. If, during the 
‘continuance of any such employment, the terms or conditions of 
any such contract or agreement hereafter entered into are by said 
court, in any action or proceeding properly before it under the 
provisions of this act, found to be unfair, unjust or unreasonable, 
said Court of Industrial Relations may by proper order so modify 
the terms and conditions thereof so that they will be and remain 
fair, just and reasonable, and all such orders shall be enforced 
as in this act provided.” 


Power to Enforce Its Decrees 


“Sec. 12. In case of the failure or refusal of either party 
to said controversy to obey and be governed by the order of said 
Court of Industrial Relations, then and in that event said court 
is hereby authorized to bring proper proceedings in the supreme 
court of the State of Kansas to compel compliance with said 
order; and in case either party to said controversy should feel 
aggrieved at any order made and entered by said Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, such party is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered within ten days after service of such order upon it to bring 
proper proceedings in the supreme court of the State of Kansas 
to compel said Court of Industrial Relations to make and enter 
a just, reasonable and lawful order in the premises. In case of 
such proceedings in the supreme court by either party, the evi- 
dence produced before said Court of Industrial Relations may 
be considered by said supreme court, but said supreme court, if 
it deem further evidence necessary to enable it to render a just 
and proper judgment, may admit such additional evidence in 
open court or order it taken and transcribed by a master or com- 
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missioner. In case any controversy shall be taken by either party 
to the supreme court of the State of Kansas under the provisions 
of this act, said proceeding shall take precedence over other civil 
cases before said court, and a hearing and determination of the 
same shall be by said. court expedited as fully as may be possible 
consistent: with a careful and thorough trial and consideration of 
said matter. 

Sec. 14. Any union or association of workers engaged in 
the operation of such industries, employments, public utilities or 
common carriers, which shall incorporate under the laws of this 
state shall be by said Court of Industrial Relations considered 
and recognized in all its proceedings as a legal entity and may 
appear before said Court of Industrial Relations through and by 
its proper officers, attorneys or other representatives. The right 
of such corporations, and of such unincorporated unions or asso- 
ciations of workers, to bargain collectively for their members is 
hereby recognized: Provided, That the individual members of 
such unincorporated unions or associations, who shall desire to 
avail themselves of such right of collective bargaining, shall ap- 
point in writing some officer or officers of such union or associa- 
tion, or some other person or persons as their agents or trustees 
with authority to enter into such collective bargains and to repre- 
sent each and every of said individuals in all matters relating 
thereto. Such written appointment of agents or trustees shall 
be made a permanent record of such union or association. All 
such collective bargains, contracts, or agreements shall be subject 
to the provisions of section 9 of this act. 

Sec. 15. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration to discharge any employe or to discriminate in any way 
against any employe because of the fact that any such employe 
may testify as a witness before the Court of Industrial Relations, 
or shall sign any complaint or shall be in any way instrumental 
in bringing to the attention of the Court of Industrial Relations 
any matter or controversy between employers and employes as 
provided herein. It shall also be unlawful for any two or more 
persons, by conspiring or confederating together, to injure in any 
manner any other person or persons, or any corporation, in his, 
their, or its business, labor, enterprise, or peace and security, by 
boycott, by discrimination, by picketing, by advertising, by propa- 
ganda, or other means, because of any action taken by any such 
person or persons, or any corporation, under any order of said 
court, or because of any action or proceeding instituted in said 
court, or because any such person or persons, or corporation, shall 
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have invoked the jurisdiction of said court in any matter pro- 
vided for herein. 


Prevents Limiting Production 


“Sec. 16. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration engaged in the operation of any such industry, employ- 
ment, utility, or common carrier wilfully to limit or cease opera- 
tions for the purpose of limiting production or transportation or 
to affect prices, for the purpose of avoiding any of the provisions 
of this act; but any person, firm or corporation so engaged may 
apply to said Court of Industrial Relations for authority to limit 
or cease operations, stating the reasons therefor, and said Court 
of Industrial Relations shall hear said application promptly, and 
if said application shall be found to be in good faith and meri- 
torious, authority to limit or cease operations shall be granted by 
order of said court. In all such industries, employments, utilities 
or common carriers in which operation may be ordinarily affected 
by changes in season, market conditions, or other reasons or causes 
inherent in the nature of the business, said Court of Industrial 
Relations may, upon application and after notice to all inter- 
ested parties, and investigation, as herein provided, make orders 
fixing rules, regulations and practices to govern the operation of 
such industries, employments, utilities or common carriers for 
the purpose of securing the best service to the public consistent 
with the rights of employers and employes engaged in the opera- 
tion of such industries, employments, utilities or common carriers. 

“Sec. 17. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or cor- 
poration, or for any association of persons, to do or perform any 
act forbidden, or to fail or refuse to perform any act or duty 
enjoined by the provisions of this act, or to conspire or con- 
federate with others to do or perform any act forbidden, or to 
fail or refuse to perform any act or duty enjoined by the pro- 
visions of this act, or to induce or intimidate any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in any of said industries, employments, 
utilities or common carriers to do any act forbidden, or to fail 
or refuse to perform any act or duty enjoined by the provisions 
of this act, for the purpose or with the intent to hinder, delay, 
limit or suspend the operation of any of the industries, employ- 
ments, utilities or common carriers herein specified or indicated, 
or to delay, limit, or suspend the production or transportation of 
the products of such industries, or employments, or the service 
of such utilities or common carriers: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed as restricting the right of any indi- 
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vidual employe engaged in the operation of any such industry, 
employment, public utility, or common carrier to quit his em- 
ployment at any time, but it shall be unlawful for any such in- 
dividual employe or other person to conspire with other persons 
to quit their employment or to induce other persons to quit their 
employment for the purpose of hindering, delaying, interfering 
with, or susperiding the operation of any of the industries, em- 
ployments, public utilities, or common carriers. governed by the 
provisions of this act, or for any person to engage in what is 
known as “picketing,” or to intimidate by threats, abuse, or in 
any other manner, any person or persons with intent to induce 
such person or persons to quit such employment, or for the 
purpose of deterring or preventing any other person or persons 
from accepting employment or from remaining in the employ of 
any of the industries, employments, public utilities, or common 
carriers governed by the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 18. Any person wilfully violating the provisions of 
this act, or any valid order of said Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof in any court of competent jurisdiction of this 
state shall be punished by a fine of not to exceed $1,000, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for a period of not to exceed 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Sec. 19. Any officer of any corporation engaged in any 
of the industries, employments, utilities or common carriers 
herein named and specified, or any officer of any labor union or 
association of persons engaged as workers in any such industry, 
employment, utility or common carrier, or any employer of labor, 
coming within the provisions of this act, who shall wilfully use 
the power, authority or influence incident to his official position, 
or to his position as an employer of others, and by such means 
shall intentionally influence, impel, or compel any other person 
to violate any of the provisions of this act, or any valid order 
of said Court of Industrial Relations, shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony and upon conviction thereof in any court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $5,000, or 
by imprisonment in the state penitentiary at hard labor for a 
term not to exceed two years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Industrial Court May Take Over and Operate an Industry 


“Sec. 20. In case of the suspension, limitation or cessation 
of the operation of any of the industries, employments, public 
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utilities or common carriers affected by this act, contrary to the 
provisions hereof, or to the orders of said court made hereunder, 
if it shall appear to said court that such suspension, limitation, 
or cessation shall seriously affect the public welfare by endanger- 
ing the public peace, or threatening the public health, then said 
court is hereby authorized, empowered and directed to take 
proper proceedings in any court of competent jurisdiction of this 
state to take over, control, direct and operate said industry, em- 
ployment, public utility or common carrier during such emer- 
gency: Provided, That, a fair return and compensation shall be 
paid to the owners of -such industry, employment, public utility 
or common carrier, and also a fair wage to the workers engaged 
therein, during the time of such operation under the provisions 
of this section. 

“Sec. 21. When any controversy shall arise between em- 
ployer and employe as to wages, hours of employment, or work- 
ing or living conditions, in any industry not hereinbefore speci- 
fied, the parties to such controversy may, by mutual agreement, 
and with the consent of the court, refer the same to the Court 
of Industrial Relations for its findings and orders. Such agree- 
ment of reference shall be in writing, signed by the parties 
thereto; whereupon said court shall proceed to investigate, hear, 
and determine said controversy as in other cases, and in such 
case the findings and orders of the Court of Industrial Relations 
as to said controversy shall have the same force and effect as 
though made in any essential industry as herein provided. 

“Sec. 22. Whenever deemed necessary by the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, the court may appoint such person, or persons, 
having a technical knowledge of bookkeeping, engineering, or 
other technical subjects involved in any inquiry in which the 
court is engaged, as a commissioner for the purpose of taking 
evidence with relation to such subject. Such commissioner when 
appointed shall take an oath to well and faithfully perform the 
duties imposed upon him, and shall thereafter have the same 
power to administer oaths, compel the production of evidence, 
and the attendance of witnesses as the said court would have if 
sitting in the same matter. Said commissioner shall receive such 
compensation as may be provided by law or by the order of said 
court, to be approved by the Governor. 

“Sec. 23. Any order made by said Court of Industrial Re- 
lations as to a minimum wage or a standard of wages shall be 
deemed prima facie reasonable and just, and if said minimum 
wage or standard of wages shall be in excess of the wages there- 
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tofore paid in the industry, employment, utility or common car- 
rier, then and in that event the workers affected thereby shall 
be entitled to receive said minimum wage or standard of wages 
from the date of the service of summons or publication of notice 
instituting said investigation, and shall have the right individu- 
ally, or in case of incorporated unions or associations, or unin- 
corporated unions or associations entitled thereto, collectively, to 
recover in any court of competent jurisdiction the difference be- 
tween the wages actually paid and said minimum wage or stand- 
ard of wages so found and determined by said court in such 
order. It shall be the duty of all employers affected by the pro- 
visions of this act, during the pendency of any investigation 
brought under this act, or any litigation resulting therefrom, to 
keep an accurate account of all wages paid to all workers inter- 
ested in said investigation or proceeding: Provided, That in case 
said order shall fix a wage or standard of wages which is lower 
than the wages theretofore paid in the industry, employment, 
utility or common carrier affected, then and in that event the 
employers shall have the same right to recover in the same 
manner as provided in this section with reference to the workers.” 

There are provisions in the act by which the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations may make investigations and inquiries as to 
industrial conditions now existing for the purpose of familiar- 
izing themselves with industrial problems, such as may arise 
under the provisions of the act. There is also provision for pay- 
ing all the expenses of the court, and for the making of an an- 
nual report to the Governor. 

The act was effective upon its passage and publication in 
the official state paper. The vote in the Senate creating the law 
was thirty-three in favor and five against, and in the House, one 
hundred and six in favor and seven against. 


Virtue Is Still Its Own Reward 


Another evidence that the calamity howlers and apostles of 
unrest are not longer going to be permitted to monopolize atten- 
tion is found in the Kresge Chain, house organ of the S. S. 
Kresge Company, in three letters which are published, being the 
expression of employes in stores toward their managers who 
have been promoted to larger positions with greater responsi- 
bilities. Square treatment and kindly interests are virtues, the 
value of which have not diminished, even though for a time they 
have been silenced by selfish clamor. 
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FIRST DECISION BY THE BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
COURT 


The Demand On the Part of Dock Workers for Increased Wage Was 
Under the Law Submitted to the Recently Constituted Industrial 
Court of Inquiry Which in Rendering Its Decisions Recommends 
a Standard Daily Wage of Sixteen Shillings—Comment as to 
What This Award Will Possibly Mean in the Adjustment of 
Industrial Conditions in England. 


Great Britain has preceded: the United States in establishing 
an Industrial Court of Inquiry, a court with many of the func- 
tions recommended by the second Industrial Conference which 
convened in Washington at the request of President Wilson. 
The result of the first case brought before the British Industrial 
Court has given much encouragement to those who have advo- 
cated this plan, believing that in thorough and non-partisan in- 
vestigations and reports lies the real hope of escape from disas- 
trous strikes. A special cable to the New York Times contains 
a discussion of the report and its possible effects: 

“The dockers are naturally pleased as the majority of inves- 
tigators have recommended—they have no power to order—the 
establishment of sixteen shillings as the national minimum daily 
wage, while the general public is gratified because the court did 


not divide along party lines. This is held as a long step toward 


the establishment of judicial investigations of industrial questions. 
“The majority in favor of increased wages hails it as 
‘a landmark in the history of labor’ and as of much wider appli- 
cation than to dock laborers alone. Large numbers of all kinds 
of workers, it argues, are subject to similar fluctuations in work, 
and it traces the trend to socialism far more than to the hope 
that such a system would tend to reduce recurrent employment 
than to any love of State control for its own sake. 
“Meanwhile, two employers who dissent from the majority 
report fear if it is acted upon widely it will cause a new wide- 
spread labor upheaval, as the proper standard daily wage of 16s. 
is three and a half times pre-war rates. Moreover, it is 60 per 
cent. in excess of what railroad men working on docks alongside 
are paid. The Westminster Gazette points out that the majority 
includes three Commissioners who were supposed to be in the 
employers’ camp, and this compares very favorably with the way 
in which the similar miners’ inquiry split entirely on party lines. 
“Another notable point about the findings is that they rec- 
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ognize definitely the claim for maintenance by dock industry of 
those laborers for whom only casual employment can be found. 
The curse of the dockworkers has. always been a lack of con- 
tinuity of work, while on the other hand the dock owners have 
need of a reservoir of labor on which they can draw whenever 
the emergency arises. 

“The court now unanimously recommends that all men regu- 
larly but not continuously employed should be registered and 
should receive allowances when times are slack. Railroad goods 
porters are bound to demand an increase, and if they want men 
better skilled the railroad grades will also seek advance. So it 
is prophesied that just as British industry is settling down it 
will be faced with as general a demand for higher wages as 
was set going during the war by Winston Churchill’s grant of 
12% per cent. advance to munition workers. 

“The majority in this report recognize that advances and 
reforms they advocate are only possible if dockers work faith- 
fully and contentedly. For this they have to rely on the promise 
that was given by Bevin, the dockworkers’ leader, who conducted 
the men’s case in court with such remarkable skill.” 


Yale & Towne Training Activities 


From the Yale Panel, house organ of the Yale & Towne 
Company, we learn that new applicants who enter the employ 
of that company first pass to the instruction department, where 
they are trained under competent instructors before being placed 
in positions with the company. During the period of training a 
reasonable wage is given, but when employes are placed in a 
permanent position they then receive their pay under the piece- 
rate system. Many of their employes are brought to them by 
other employes in the company. This company also publishes 
in its house organ photographs of graduates of their apprentice 
training classes. It was one of the first companies to adopt 
courses for training apprentices, and as a result, of course, ranks 
among the most efficient manufacturing institutions in the United 
States. 


An Account of the Death of a Business Woman Who Was 
a Heroine 


Since the signing of the Armistice, or what has been known 
as the reconstruction period, the cry of the discontented has been 
so loud and prolonged as to sometimes cause the more consistent 
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to lose sight of the fact that the great majority of American 
workers are loyal, reasonable, and in every way most worthy 
citizens. Occasionally some incident occurs to bring these facts 
again forcefully into consciousness. One of these events is told 
in the Telephone News, the house organ of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. It is an account of the death of 
Miss Elsie H. Bosler, night toll chief operator in the Phila- 
delphia office : 

“The accident which caused her death occurred while she 
was attempting, in the blinding storm of February 5th, to board 
a car which was to carry her to her work. 

“From time to time we have read of heroines of the switch- 
board who have paid the price of death because of their utter 
disregard for their own safety in their efforts to be of service 
to others. If ever one of our own people deserves to be placed 
with these immortal ones, then it is Miss Bosler. 

“The character of her work with our company can, per- 
haps, be best illustrated by the following facts: At the time of 
the accident she was on her way to the office in advance of her 
regular schedule, for she knew that with the storm raging she 
must allow extra time if she would arrive at her usual hour. 
Wednesday night, February 4th, was her “permission” night, but 
when she observed the terrific storm she knew there would be 
extra work at her central office. She faced the blizzard and 
that night was at her post. During her seventeen years of serv- 
ice the times when she was absent can almost be counted on 
your two hands.” 


Large Enrollment in Westinghouse Training Courses 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
in the Westinghouse News, records the largest enrollment ever 
made in the technical night school of the company. The engi- 
neering department has fifty per cent more students enrolled 
than at any corresponding time since the school was started, 
the total being 627 employes. The following additional infor- 
mation is taken from the News: 

“A second new drafting room has been added to the me- 
chanical drawing department in order to care for the large num- 
ber of Freshman I students. The room is equipped with modern 
lighting and good ventilation. Under the direction of E. K. 
Read, an additional series of economic problems have been com- 
piled which will call to each student’s attention the economic 
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questions involved in mechanical design. These questions will 
be used in connection with each of the mechanical drawing prob- 
lems and will help to give the student the proper attitude toward 
his engineering work. . 

“Beginning with this term the facilities in our health de- 
partment have been improved. An examination booth has been 
erected which will permit of a larger number of students getting 
physical examination regularly. Dr. Charles F. Engle of the 
relief department plans to give everyone in the school the proper 
amount of attention during the coming term so that we may do 
the most toward keeping our students in the best of health. 

“The Students Association are now laying plans for their 
annual banquet, which will be held about May 1. This is the 
most important function of the Students Association’s activities, 
and the banquet this year promises to be larger than ever before.” 


Durham Hosiery Company Encourages Employes to Become 
Stock Owners 


The Durham Hosiery Mills are offering seven per cent pre- 
ferred stock to employes of the company at the rate of $98.00 
for each $100.00 worth of the stock. Shares are limited to five 
to each employe, and dividends are guaranteed, with an agree- 
ment to take back the stock at any time for the price paid. Em- 
ployes are permitted to buy on the monthly instalment plan. 


‘Eastman Kodak Company Has a Class in Astronomy 


The Eastman Kodak Company has secured the services of 
a former instructor of astronomy at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and is offering a course in astronomy for employes of 
the company, the course to consist of a series of talks and to 
include at a later date opportunity to view the stars, planets and 
other interesting things in the heavens through a large telescope. 


President Kresge Pays a Worthy Tribute to his Sales Girls 


Mr. Sebastian S. Kresge, the founder and president of the 
S. S. Kresge Company, which operates a chain of Five and Ten 
Cent Stores, in a recent message to the employes of the com- 
pany, among other things says: 

“I am convinced that two things have contributed largely 
in building up our little five and ten cent business to an organi- 


zation of about nine thousand men and women, and a volume of 
about $41,000,000 in 175 stores this year. 
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“These two factors are, first, the quick and kind attention 
to our patrons or customers by our salesgirls and, secondly, the 
substantial values we give at our price limit. 

“Each year we have tried to improve conditions generally 
for our employes, and also the variety and quality of merchan- 
dise we serve to the public. We have succeeded. We shall do 
more each year in the future, and expect to have all our’ stores 
among the outstanding retail shops in the various cities where 
a Kresge store can be found. 

“No one or no element can contribute more towards an in- 
creased business and a pleased bunch of Kresge shoppers than 
our girls. Girls, it is ever up to you to leave your troubles at 
home, wear a full-moon smile, and radiate a cheer that will in- 
vite customers to ‘stick around’ you, and buy as long as they 
have money—or at least as long as the customer needs the 
merchandise. 

“Tt is up to the manager to make conditions for and around 
you so that you can have only a smile and good cheer—which is 
a big trade winner.” 


At Last an Educational Film With Real Merit 


The Universal Film Company has produced for the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools an educational film that has 


been shown to over one thousand men, women and children at 


the National Cash Register Company’s schoolhouse. The pic- 
tures showed the advantages that the trained man has over the 
untrained man in a most practical and yet human manner. Many 


of those who saw the picture agreed that the film taught them 


one of the best lessons of their lives. Here is a development 
that has long been desired, but slow in materializing. Perhaps 
one difficulty has been thet many have sought a picture which 
would prove a panacea. Now it is understood that this subject 
is big and broad and many-sided, and must be treated through its 
sub-divisions rather than an attempt to have one film answer all 
requirements. The National Cash Register Company in com- 
menting on the film gives the following helpful information: 
“The story is written around a young man who has a wife and 
one child and no particular ambition to provide more than the 
necessities of life for them. He is clean-cut, in the best of 
health and of average intelligence; yet, like thousands of other 
young men, just waiting for an easy, well-paying job to turn up. 

“But one day through carelessness and hot-headedness he 
loses his position. He applies first one place, then another, only 
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to discover that the positions offered him require special train- 
ing. After a long period of unsatisfactory employment at un- 
skilled wages, his wife implores him to take up an engineering 
course. He agrees, studies and works hard, and succeeds. 

“The art of making a practical lesson as interesting as a 
romance was emphasized all the way through the film. It is 
hoped that the film may be secured for a longer period soon, in 
order that it may be shown in the schoolhouse during the noon 
hour. There are six reels and three noons would be required. 
Without doubt this film will influence more than one young man 
in our organization to choose a career and pursue it with every 
spare moment at his command. Decision is the first stepping- 
stone to success.” 


Yawman & Erbe Company Give Special Attention to Their 
Business Letters 
Among the courses conducted by the Yawman & Erbe Man- 
ufacturing Company are two designed to improve their corre- 
spondence. One of these courses is for the sales force, and the 
other for credit and system correspondence. 


Recognizing the Value of Understanding 

As indicative of a tendency in large industrial and com- 
mercial institutions of employes to fear actual personal contact 
with the officials of such institutions is a notice published in 
the house organ of the American Rolling Mill Company by 
Charles R. Hook, vice-president and assistant general manager, 
which points out the number of anonymous communications 
which he receives from employes, and which often contain very 
good suggestions. Mr. Hook makes it plain to all the employes 
of his company that he welcomes such suggestions and that he 
desires to know the name and position of those who are trying 
through their suggestions to aid the company with which they 
are connected. This disclosure also intensifies a condition which 
exists in most, if not all, large organizations of the industrial 
or commercial type. Through lack of personal acquaintance 
there is fear, suspicion and misunderstanding. Any plans which 
may be worked out that will remove this condition are worthy 
of the most careful attention. 


Further Recognition of the Value of Dental Service 

The John B. Stetson Company and the Service Motor 
Truck Company have each recently instituted dental service for 
the benefit of their employes. 
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NEWSY NOTES 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company features motion pic- 
tures as a method of bringing helpful information to employes. 
These pictures are put on at a local theatre, but tickets are issued 
to.all employes without expense to them. 


As a part of their training, the apprentices of the General 
Electric Company Erie plant are taken through manufacturing 
plants in Erie and vicinity, where the tools with which they work 
are made. 


The dental department conducted by Montgomery Ward and 
Company for the benefit of employes now employs the full time 
of five dentists. 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Company has inaugurated 
health talks for the benefit of twenty-two hundred women and 
girls which are employed by that firm. The health talks are 
given by Dr. Rachael R. Williams of the medical department of 
the store. 


Among the recent callers at the office of the managing di- 
_ rector was Masayoshi Kimura, Secretary of the Department of 
Education for Japan. Mr. Kimura is making a study of the 
educational system of the United States and is especially inter- 
ested in industrial and commercial education as given through 
the corporation school. He purchased volumes of Proceedings, 
Bulletins, etc., and upon return to Japan via England, where 
he will continue his studies, he proposes to aid in the inaugura- 
tion of corporation schools in the “Flowery Kingdom.” 


The Packard Motor Car Company has a bonus plan which 
includes extra compensation for employes who have been con- 
tinuously in the service of the company for a period of five years 
or more. The plan of compensating continuity of service seems 
to be steadily gaining in popularity. 


The Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Company is one of 
the progressive institutions which utilizes the motion picture, not 
only as an educational factor, but also for entertainment and 
extends the privilege to the wives and children of all employes. 
This company also maintains a class in health and hygiene. The 
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lectures are given by Dr. Holmes, and wives of employes are 
included in those who are welcome at the lectures. 


The last annual report of the Bell Telephone System shows 
a total of 209,860 employes in the associated. Bell companies. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company Opens a Modern Hospital 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company has just occupied its 
new emergency hospital, which has all modern equipment for 
first aid, and also for permanent treatment of injured and sick 
employes. In connection with the hospital there is a recreation 
room for the women employes and a matron in charge. 


W. R. Grace & Company Encourage Savings 


W. R. Grace & Company have established a medical depart- 
ment, where service is rendered to all of its employes connected 
with the home office in New York. This company has also es- 
tablished a “saving” idea which is conducted on the Christmas 
fund plan, and which is under the jurisdiction of the Grace Club. 
Several progressive industrial and commercial institutions are 
adopting the Christmas fund idea, which later is extended into 
more permanent thrift activities. 


Apprentices’ Courses of the Lakeside Press 


Mr. E. E. Sheldon, Superintendent of the apprentice school 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, favors the BULLETIN with 
a copy of a little booklet, “Messages to the Graduates of the 
Fourth Class from the School for Apprentices of the Lakeside 
Press.” It is a charming little booklet and should be in the 
library of all our member companies. Copies can undoubtedly 
be had by members by writing direct to Mr. Sheldon and re- 
questing the courtesy. 

The Lakeside Press also issues a prospectus which con- 
tains information that our members would probably find help- 
ful in determining their own educational requirements. 


Service Motor Truck Company Encourages Thrift 


Recently the Service Motor Truck Company established a 
savings society and the results have been most gratifying. At 
the end of the second month between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred employes had become regular depositors under the ;; | 
plan. 
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National Cash Register Company to Go “50-50” with 
Employes 


The National Cash Register Company, employing approxi- 
mately 7,000 persons, has announced a fifty-fifty profit sharing 
plan for employes for 1920. Only employes in the Dayton plant 
of the company will share in the profits. 

John H. Patterson, president of the company, announced 
that the profits of the company will be determined by outside 
accountants, and that after the net profits have been determined, 
an amount equal to 6 per cent interest on the company’s invest- 
ment will be deducted. 

The remaining profits will be divided into two equal shares, 
50 per cent to the company and 50 per cent to be divided among 
the employes. 

Profits to be distributed among the employes will be divided 
into two parts, half to executives and foremen and half to other 
employes. 

The plan, it was announced, will cover the year beginning 
with January 1. Payments will be made July 1 and December 31. 
No employe will receive profits unless he has been in the employ 
of the company for six months. 


Providing for the Welfare of the Employes of the Eastman 
Kodak Company 


Perhaps no industrial institute in all the United States has 
achieved a greater success than that of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Mr. George Eastman, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has built an institution which has spread 
its influence into the lives of almost every family and has pre- 
served for future generations much that otherwise could have 
been handed down only through the printed word. 

It must also be borne in mind that Mr. Eastman’s achieve- 
ments made possible the moving picture, made it possible to bring 
through the theatre and picture houses scenes from every land 
and actual reproductions of the most interesting current events. 

In his success, Mr. Eastman, however, has not been un- 
mindful of those who have worked with him, and recently he 
caused to be taken from the company’s surplus a million dollars, 
which was set aside as the basis for a welfare fund, and at a 
little later date ten thousand shares of stock were donated by 
Mr. Eastman to the same fund, making the total amount approxi- 
mately two million dollars. To administer this fund, six repre- 
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sentatives have been chosen from the employes, and the move- 
ment incorporated under the title, “Kodak Employes’ Associa- 
tion.” These six representatives, cooperating with the manager 
of each of the company’s plants, will administer the fund. The 
house organ of this company gives the following further infor- 
mation: 

“The objects of the association, as set forth in the incor- 
poration papers, are to administer all funds held by it for the 
benefit of the employes of the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey, or of any subsidiary corporation of that company, with 
power to apply, in the discretion of the association, such funds, 
principal or income, to the benefit of any such employes during 
illness, or while disabled by accident or other misfortune, and 
with power to establish, if the association deems best to do so, 
old age or other annuities for such employes, and to take ap- 
propriate action to safeguard the interests of the employes in 
the stock distribution plan of the company, and with power to 
assist such employes to acquire homes, or to provide educational 
and recreational facilities, or promote their welfare and well- 
being by any appropriate means.” 


Educational and Social Calendar 


The General Electric Company prints and distributes to all 
the employes of its Schenectady works a weekly calendar listing 
all educational and social activities. The calendar contains the 
time and place of meeting for foremen’s conference, Ameri- 
canization classes, vocational classes, college extension courses, 
concerts, entertainments and dances, lectures, meeting of fore- 
men’s association, meeting of women’s clubs and similar events. 


Public Praise for Employes of New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


One of the encouraging signs of the times is the number of 
articles contained in the press throughout New England which 
speak in terms of praise of the work of the operators of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company during the 
severe weather when transportation was badly tied up. Some 
of these articles are reproduced in Telephone Topics, the house 
organ of the company, and full credit is given to the loyal and 
faithful operators who perform their tasks so well. Especially 
is this development appreciated at a time when there is so much; ; 
distrust and dissatisfaction and selfishness being manifest. : 
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In the same issue of the company’s house organ is a long 
list of promotions of worthy employes. Perhaps the policy of 
the company in recognizing faithful service is the real reason 
for, the exceptional service which the public receives at the 
hands of its operators. 


Atlantic Refining Company’s Plan for Americanizing Its 
Alien Employes 


Dr. Lightner Witmer, in charge of the Americanization 
work of the Board of Education of Philadelphia, has an article 
in a recent issue of the Philadelphia Ledger in which he speaks 
very highly of the courses conducted by the Atlantic Refining 
Company on behalf of its alien employes. 

Dr. Witmer is professor of psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In speaking of the plan of the Atlantic Refining 
Company for educating and Americanizing these foreign-born 
workers, Dr. Witmer said: 

“The aim of Americanization, and indeed the aim of all 
elementary education, should be to develop in the American citi- 
zen a minimum intellectual capacity before he is allowed to cast 
a vote or take other part in government.” 

He pointed out that the requirement of sixth grade pro- 
ficiency in school subjects is a much more adequate test of com- 
petency than the usual citizenship requirements. 


Training Activities of the American Rolling Mill Company 


The business of the American Rolling Mill Company has 
developed to such an extent in the manufacture of materials 
with which culverts are built that the desirability of training 
certain of the employes of the company intensively to handle 
this business has resulted in a special course known as the “Cul- 
vert Salesmen’s Course.” Mr. A. J. Sheldon is giving this 
course. In speaking of the new development, the Armco Bul- 
letin, house organ of the company, says: “He has not only the 
necessary technical training to qualify him for his position, but 
his connection with several departments of the mill, as well as 
his long experience in handling the scientific classes in the 
training. department, fit him well for this work.” This com- 
pany also conducts a course in correspondence, which has proved 
very satisfactory. Those who are charged with the duty of 
letter-writing an behalf of the company are privileged to sub- 
mit copies of their letters to the educational department for 
criticism and this method has proved very helpful. 
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Extending the Welfare Department of Swift & Company 


Swift & Company have extended the activities of their 
Welfare Department to the branch offices of the Company. The 
personnel activities were inaugurated in the Jersey City plant 
last June. While the object of the Welfare Department is pri- 
marily to aid employes in cases of necessity, the benefits of the 
Department are extended to reach the homes of families. Some 
of the activities conducted in this branch are a lecture course 
of six weeks on the subject of general health and hygiene, and 
in connection with this course, a class on horseback riding has 
been organized. Athletic sports of all kinds are encotiraging. 
There is also a progressive girls’ club, which gives dances and en- 
tertainments, charges admission and the proceeds are used in the 
establishing of a summer camp for the girls. A chorus of over 
one hundred voices has been organized, with a prominent director 
of music from New York City in charge. A men’s club has also 
been developed. There is a physician on call in the plant, with 
a well-equipped office. During the recent influenza epidemic, 
only two per cent of the employes of this branch of Swift & 
Company were affected. There are approximately 1,400 em- 
ployes in this branch, of which number about two hundred and 
fifty are girls. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter I. B. SHovup, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Western New York Chapter . 
eiewdhnete Loan & Trust Co. James H. Rano, Chairman. 
Philadelphia Chapter The Rand Company, North 


Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. 

Johan B. Stetson Co. 

Manton R. Kune, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
York Road and Luzerne St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Chapter 
P. E. Waxerretp, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 

quesne, Pa. 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Chapter 
A. S. Donatpson, Chairman. 
R. H. Macy & Company. 
Secretary-Treas- 


The. hie York Edison Com- 
pany. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


Survey, Recommendation 
G. Ropxry, Chairman. 


Chase Bank, New 


York, N 
Duties: 
To report on new movements 


vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 

blic Education 

Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. 

Health Education ; 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 


, The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. — 


/; ob Analysis 


Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 
Duties: 


a..To show successful methods 
and what they have accom- 
plished. 

b. To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 

mployment 

Mr. Joun C. Bower, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

To show the complete organiza- 

tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 

‘OEmploye Representation in Man- 
agement 

Dr. Lez Gatitoway, Chairman. 
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New York University, New 


York City. 


a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
Tepresentation in manage- 


ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 


Turnover 
Mr. L. L. Park, Chairman. 
American Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Duties: 
a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. 


b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 
varies from 85% to 300% in 
different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- 
tions of the institution. 

O Marketing 
Mr. Joun McLeop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 

Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. Baxer, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 
Duties: 

a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 

b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 

c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 
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Training 


Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York City. 
Duties: 
a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 
b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 
c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 


Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Prerr, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 


Duties: 

a. To suggest a practical working 
plan for a committee on Edu- 
cational Relations with Col- 
leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

c. To suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 


Varade Apprenticeship 
Mr. E. 


New 


SHELpoN, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Duties: 


a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 


Section I—Mariufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 
instruction with and without 
a training room. 
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Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 
Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 
tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. Beatty, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 

developing of skilled and semi- 

‘ skilled workers other than 

through apprenticeship. 
Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of the 
meaning of the term Ameri- 
canization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. 

f. A suggestion of the possibility 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two selected 
groups the one with, the other 
without help along the path 
of Americanization. 


(/Profit Sharing and Allied Thrift 


Plans 
Mr. Harotp M. Tuurston, Chair- 


man. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Duties: 
To study all means which can be 
employed by a corporation to 
encourage thrift. 


OTraining for Foreign Commerce 


Mr. Rocer Sterran, Chairman. 
National City Bank of New 
York, New York City. 
Duties: 
To formulate and outline funda- 
mentals of the subject. 
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Class “A” Members 


AcHESoN-GraPHITE Co., Niagara Falls, N. E. DuntaP 
American Bripce Company, Ambridge, Pa. 
AMERICAN Harp RusBBER CoMPANY City... 
American Locomotive Company, Schenectady, 
AMERICAN Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio. Cuartes R. Hoox 
AMERICAN Sates Boox Co., Lrp., Niagara Falls, . Walter GREIG 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN Ptate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa....Mr. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y..Mr. 
American Tuse & Stampinc Company, Brid eport, Conn.......Mr, 
American Wooten Company, 245 State St., Boston, Mass......Mr. Joun Bovincpon 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois .........-+eseeeeeeeeeeMr, W. S. MacArtuur 
Tue Attantic Rerininc Company, Philadelphia, Pa..........-MR. J. D. Gri 
Tue Bett CoMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
MR, P. C, STAPLES 
Bercer ManurFacturinG Co., Canton, Ohio - Mr. J. H. Witson 
Tue Bitton Macuing Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......MR. E, Bitton 
Tue Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. J. H. V. R. 
Bripceport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn...............++Mr, Ropert H. Bootn 
Brooktyn Epison Company, Inc., rooklyn, . W. N. Fennincer 
Tue Butrarp Macuine Toot Co., Bridgeport, Conn Mr. S. H. Butiarp 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine Co., Detroit, Mich............++MR. 
Carnecig Steet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .....cccccccccccccccccce MR, 
THe Cnase Nationat Banx, New York, N. Y. RoBert G. RopKey 
BrotuHers, South Manchester, Dr. C. C. BuRLINGAME 
CINCINNATI Mittinc Macuine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati...Mr. Frep A. GEIER 
CLEVELAND-CLiFFs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich......Mr. W. H. Movutton 
STEEL & SHartinG Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.........-Mr. E. L. ParKER 
CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
S, ArtHuR T. Morgy 
lace, New York City.Mr. C. R. LamMert 
. C. H. FenstEMACHER 
D. PERRIN 
. E. 
. W. 
DGE ManuFracturinG Co., Mishawaka, MELVILLE W. M 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y..Mr. L. F. Fuip 
R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 
Tue Dow CuHeEemicaL CoMPAN 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & elaware....--Mayor F. 


EastMan_ Kopaxk Co., Rochester, N. Y._. 
Extiott-FisHER Company, Harrisburg, Pa. W. R. BuscH 
Eouitaste Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY, New York, N. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. FORE EpwIn 
FeperaL Reserve oF Curcaco, Chicago, Ill Miss ANNE DurHAM 
FeperaL Reserve BANK oF New York, New York City........Mr. H. A. Horr 
GeneraL Evectric_ Company, H. G, 
GENERAL Motors Corporations, Detroit, H. H. Rice 
GoopMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ti. Mer, A, B. Benzpict 
THe B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, Ohio B. N. RouRER 
Tue Goopyvzar Tire & Rupser Company, Akron, Ohio.........Mr. H. S. CRAIGMILE 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Y....ccccccccvecccecccseseseMr. Paut C. Hotter 
Tre Graton & KniGHT MANUFACTURING Co., Worcester. Mass...Mr, CHRISTOPHER SCAIFE 
HasirsHaw Exvzctric Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. J. W. SHREVE 
Gro . Jay C. Hormet 
. M. PHIFER 


G. A. RANNEY 
& Baker, New York, N. Jones 
ones & Lavcuitn Steer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa....... A. McLavcHi 
KauFMANN DeparTMENT Stores, Inc., Mr. Epcar J. KaurMann 
Kettocc, ANprEw H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y..Mr. Tames S. HeEpces 
Kors Brotners. Irving Place and 16th St., New York City....Mr. Watpemar Kops 

S. S. Kresce Company, Detroit, Mich. .........+e+eee+++eeeeMR, FRANK J. CAMPBELL 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N ¥ Writtam R. Heate 


Ligurp Carsonic Corrpany, Tue, Chicag Epwin_M. Rostnson 


Loomis anp Hart Furniture Company, Chattanooga, Tenn..... Mr, James M, ALEXANDER 
oun Lucas & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, ALFreD V. Bowmen 
miram H. Lupen, Reading, Pa. 

Luxens Street Company, Coatesville, 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. V.......ccccccecccccceceeeMR, 

Tuomas Mapvocxk’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. 

MarsHALL WELLS Co., Duluth, 

Tue Mercuants’ Loan anp Trust Company, Chicago, IIll.......Mr. C. Estes 

Mesta Macuine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. .........+++e++eeeeMR, E. F. HARRIS 

Merropo.itan Lirg Insurance Co., New York, N. Les FRANKEL 

Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago, R, D. TyLer 
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‘EASTERN MANUFACTURING Company, Bangor, Me..............Miss Rosz L. SEARLES 
| 
Beartncs Division, GENERAL Motors CorPoraTIoNn, New- 
ark, Nu J. H. E. K’Burc 
STEEL Co., Chicago, T. W. ROBINSON 
Rosert H. Incersort & Bro., New York Dorritt OSANN 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY OF New Jersey, Chicago, 
| 
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Class A Members—Continued 
Tue MouNTAIN. STATES & TELEGRAPH Co., Denver, 
Colorado 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 


New York City . pee MB: 
New York TELEPHONE “COMPANY, New York, 
NorpyKe & MarMON Co.,, Indianapolis, Indiana HAL Ta 
NortH TONAWANDA MusicaL INSTRUMENT Works, No. Tona- 

wanda, N. Y. ene dak sion 
NUNNALLY Co. (Tue), ‘Atlanta, Georgia eh 
ONEDA COMMUNITY, Lrp., Oneida, N. Y. MR, 

Otis ELEVATOR COMPANY, "11th Ave, and 26th ai. N Y. City ...Mr. 
Packarp Motor Car CoMPaANny, Detroit, Mich. 
PENNSYLVANIA: RAILROAD Co., THE, Altoona, Pa. 

Tue Preoptes Gas Licut & CoKE Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Michi- 

gan Boulevard, Chicago, IIL -»»- Mr, O 

PHILADELPHIA Rapmw TRANSIT Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ MR. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, Conn. Mr. 

THe Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. -Mr. R 

PirtspuRGH Iron & STEEL FOUNDRIES CoMPANY, R. 

PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS Pittsburgh, Pa. Ceci, G. RICE 
PoLice DEPARTMEN' New York, 240 Center St., New 

PrESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. J. B. 
Tue Proctor & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio .,.........+..+-..Mr. G. H. MeCLaIn 
_ THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Newark, 

Tue Pusiic SERVICE CORPORATION OF N. J., Newark, JoHN L. CONOVER 
THE RAND CompaANY, North Tonawanda, N. Y. ........+++++s+MR. JAMES H, RAND 
W. T. RAWLEIGH CoMPANY, Freeport, Til. Swe We Ls RAWLEIGH 
THE Repus.ic Iron & STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio ......MR. = R. Rose 
THE H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. ‘ Dr. H. M. Rowe 
F. S. Royster GUANO COMPANY, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. «+. Mr. C. M. SCHULTZ 
THE SCHWARZENBACH, HUBER Co., West Hoboken, N H. Ruece, Jr. 
Service Motor Truck COMPANY, ‘Wabash, Indiana .............MR. PAUL Moore 


THE SOLVAY Process ComPany, Syracuse, . BLINN 
SouTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ‘Atlanta, 

Ga. bit MR. KENDALL WEISIGER 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE System, “st. Louis, Mo. ........Mr. H. D. McBrwe 
“Tue SPIRELLA COMPANY, INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. MR. W. W. KINCAD 
STANDARD Or COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Cal.-....Mr. R. C. WARNER 
JoHN B. Stetson CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ......... Mont H. WricHtT 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., P’ 

SUBMARINE. BOAT CORPORATION, "Newark, J. MR. HARRY H. TUKEY 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa ........+++++eeesse+++MR. LAURENCE W. LANE 
Swirt & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill............Mr. E. L., WARD 
THE TABULATING MACHINE CoMPANY, New York, N. Y. ....... Mr. Rosgert L. Houston 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City .......Dr. 

THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE Co,, Hartford, Conn. ..............MR. 
Lane Ph SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, ‘Albany Bldg., Boston, 
MR, 

U. & Heat CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, NY. MR 
UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill. .........-MR. 
THE WARNER BrotHers CoMPANY, Bridegport, Conn. ....:...»-MR. 
THE WARNER & SwasEY CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio ........... -_. 
WASHBURN-CrosBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WELLs Farco NEvADA NATIONAL BANK, San Francisco, Cal. .... Mn. 
WESTERN ELEcTRIC CoMPANY, 195 Broadway, New York City ..Mr. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 

MR. 
_ WestincHouse Am BRAKE CoMPANY, Wilmerding, Pa. ........-Mr. O. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC, AND Mrc. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ......MR. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn. ...Mr. 
WorTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY Co., New York sag 
Yate & Towne Mrc. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
YAwWMAN & ERBE, Rochester, 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE Co., Youngstown, Ohio ; nae R. M. Wes 
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Publications of 
The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, East 15th Street, New N. 


_- Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 


ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 


members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00, 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National 


Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 
liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A”? members 
$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, 
libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 


‘members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $8.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” Mmembers,. libraries and colleges, $10.00. 

Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools:°400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 
tables. Price to Class.“‘A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 


leges, $3.00; to other than Class ‘A’ members and colleges, $5.00. — 


Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of The National 
_ Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 
ports, discussions, bibliographies, ete, 823 pages, cloth bound. 
Price to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational 
institutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries 
and educational institutions, $12.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
_ Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1919, cloth bound—$3.00. 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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